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Lieutenant is instructed to send a fuller enumeration of the
arguments against, as well as in favour of, Catholic concession,
and also the various estimates of the probable strength of the
Catholics in the Irish House of Commons in case they were
emancipated. Portland hopes that Pitzwilliam will act 'very
deliberately' on the Catholic question, and he doubts the neces-
sity for the proposed yeomanry cavalry, now that the Irish
Parliament had voted a force of soldiers and militia amounting1

o

to no less than 40,000 men. He feared much the ultimate
consequences of yielding. The last great concessions to the
Catholics had not stopped demands, and was it likely that those
now contemplated would be more efficacious ? He hoped that
the establishment of Catholic seminaries might do some good,,
and also that a provision c might be made for their parochial
clergy, by which they would in some degree be removed from
the state of dependence in which they are kept by even the
lowest orders of their parishioners, and that rank of the people
would be proportionately relieved at the same time irom some
part of the burden of maintaining their clergy/ In this way,
he trusted that all classes might be disposed to rely with con-
fidence on the good intentions of the Government towards them.1
This letter evidently foreshadowed a course of policy alto-
gether different from that which was contemplated in Ireland.
In his second letter, which was long and elaborate, Portland
entered in detail into his reasons for opposing the whole policy
of Catholic emancipation. They are almost identical with those
which had been urged a few years before by Lord Westmorland.
The chief argument in favour of the Catholics was their supe-
riority of numbers, but this argument was only too likely to
overthrow both the parliamentary system and the ecclesiastical
establishment now existing in Ireland. The most striking
feature in the constitution of the Irish House of Commons, was
the great number of boroughs in which the right of election
was vested in not more than twelve electors. These boroughs
secured the Protestant ascendency; but was it in accordance
with common sense and with human nature to suppose that, if
the Catholics were admitted to Parliament on the plea of num-
bers, they would not use all their efforts to overthrow these
1 Portland to Fitzwilliam, Feb. 16,1795